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Message  from  the  Dean 

"Values  will  not  bring  quality  of  life 
results . . .  unless  we  value  principles" 

-  Stephen  Covey,  Motivational  Speaker 

In  this  issue  of  "Our  Changing  World'  we 
have  offered  a  vision  of  nursing  education  and 
a  snapshot  of  the  outcomes  of  what  a  solid 
education  in  nursing  will  do  for  graduates  and 
ultimately  the  community.  Recent  accomplish- 
ments of  our  faculty  and  students  are  also 
acknowledged.  For  example  the  students  were 
so  proud  to  receive  the  "We  Care  Award"  from 
the  Sickle  Cell  Association.  As  we  celebrate 
the  UNCW  50th  anniversary,  we  applaud  the 
contributions  made  by  so  many  of  our  dedicated  faculty  and  very 
capable  students. 

A  frequently  asked  question  by  employers,  health  care  profes- 
sionals, and  sometimes  family  members  about  our  students  is  "what 
qualities  do  you  as  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff  like  to  see  in 
your  graduates  when  they  complete  the  nursing  program?" 

After  a  good  deal  of  thought  about  this  question,  I  concluded  a 
very  simple  response. 

Upon  graduation,  our  students  are  competent  in  basic  skills  and 
caring  for  individuals  and  families.  Their  need  to  build  "confidence" 
will  increase  with  clinical  experience  in  the  profession.  So  with  the 
understanding  that  our  graduates  are  competent,  caring  and 
increasing  in  confidence,  there  are  other  key  qualities  that  I  wish  for 
them  to  have  as  well. 

I  would  hope  that  each  of  our  graduates  would  exhibit  principle- 
centered-leadership  as  they  make  decisions  in  their  professional  and 
personal  lives.  Stephen  Covey,  noted  author  and  motivational 
speaker,  calls  the  power  of  principles  "universal  timeless  truths."  It 
would  be  heartening  to  know  that  our  graduates  valued  moral 
courage  and  would  do  the  right  thing  when  they  are  faced  with 
ethical  dilemmas.  Other  values  that  I  would  like  to  see  in  our 
students  (graduates)  are  continued  respect  and  compassion  for  all 
people.  I  hope  that  they  would  cultivate  inner  peace,  internal 
strength,  joy,  humor  and  resiliency  as  they  face  the  challenges  of 
their  careers  in  the  health  care  delivery  system  and  family  relation- 
ships. Finally,  I  would  like  to  see  them  excited  as  life-long  learners 
and  critical  thinkers,  so  that  they  are  competent  and  confident  in 
shaping  the  health  care  delivery  system  for  the  new  millennium.  Our 
faculty,  staff,  and  administrators  work  tirelessly  with  each  student, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  setting,  to  instill  these  values  in 
them  because  we  believe  that  they  are  universal  and  timeless  truths. 


The  next  decade 

With  constant  changes  predicted  in  health  care,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  nursing  education  programs  act  as  agents  of  change.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  nursing  education,  in  collaboration  with 
practice  settings,  to  shape  practice,  not  merely  respond  to 
changes  in  the  practice  environment.  Ultimately,  nursing  care 
will  only  be  as  good  as  the  quality  of  the  partnership  between 
nursing  education  and  nursing  practice. 

Any  vision  for  the  future  of  nursing  education  must  emanate 
from  nursing's  core  values.  In  particular,  a  hallmark  of  nursing 
is  the  profession's  emphasis  on  the  whole  person.  Although 
nursing  involves  assessment,  diagnosis,  and  technological  skill, 
it  also  attends  to  human  vulnerability  and  helps  people  cope  by 
providing  comfort  and  counseling,  patient  education  and  health 
promotion  to  foster  healthy  lifestyles,  knowledge  of  one's 
illnesses,  awareness  of  risk  factors  and  self-care.  Nurses' 
responsibilities  increasingly  will  include  educating  the  public 
and  policymakers  of  nursing's  role  within  the  overall  scheme  of 
delivering  quality  health  care  to  each  community. 

Finally,  nurses  not  only  care  for  people,  but  also  tend  the 
environments  in  which  care  happens.  While  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  nursing  education  to  prepare  expert  practitioners,  schools 
must  also  produce  nursing  professionals  who  can  participate  as 
full  partners  in  health  care  delivery  and  shaping  health  policy. 

Forces  Driving  Change 

A  range  of  external  and  internal  forces  will  continue  to  drive 
health  care  delivery  and  nursing  education.  These  include: 

■  Economic:  As  downsizing  moves  throughout  major  indus- 
tries, it  has  taken  hold  in  other  areas  of  the  economy,  including 
reduced  federal  financial  support  for  initiatives  in  education  and 
health  care. 

■  Demographic:  America  is  confronted  with  growth  at  both 
ends  of  the  age  continuum  -  not  only  increasing  numbers  of 
elderly  and  retirees,  but  also  increases  in  the  youth  population 
(age  0-17)  through  the  first  years  of  the  21st  century  before 
declining  after  2010.  Moreover,  by  2020,  a  slim  majority  of  U.S. 
children  will  be  non-white. 
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■  Workforce:  Although,  generally,  the  population  is  more  racially 
diverse  and  mobile  than  years  ago,  the  current  RN  pool  does  not 
sufficiently  mirror  the  ethnic  diversity  of 
clients  who  receive  care.  While  represent- 
ing nearly  25  percent  of  the  population, 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  comprise 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  nations  2.5 
million  nurses.  At  12  percent,  the  ranks 
of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  enrolled  in 
master's  degree  programs  that  prepare 
nurses  for  advanced  practice  remain  a 
challenge. 

The  demographics  of  health  care  project 
that  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be 
surpluses  of  nurses,  physicians,  and 
pharmacists  as  health  professionals 
realign  to  provide  care  that  involves  fewer 
specialists  and  is  more  community-based.  However,  projected 
surpluses  of  RNs  are  more  accurately  a  matter  of  maldistribution 
of  the  current  supply,  which  is  marked  by  a  continued  over- 
abundance of  associate-degree  nurses,  projected  shortages  of 
baccalaureate-prepared  RNs,  and  a  predicted  undersupply  of 
masters  and  doctorally  prepared  nurses  for  advanced  practice, 
teaching,  and  research.  At  42,  the  average  age  of  RNs  currently  in 
the  workforce  will  likely  produce  shortages  as  retirements  occur. 

■  Technological:  Technology  has  dramatically  altered  practice, 
teaching,  and  learning  environments  in  nursing,  as  well  as  the  way 
in  which  nurses,  educators,  and  students  communicate.  Moreover, 
advances  in  technology  not  only  have  resulted  in  shortened 
hospital  stays  as  less-invasive  techniques  are  developed,  but  the 
portability  of  high  technology  also  has  helped  to  shift  the  focus  of 
complex  care  for  the  acutely  ill  to  sub-acute  care  centers,  skilled 
nursing  facilities,  homes,  and  rehabilitation  centers. 

■  Higher  Education:  The  best  colleges  and  universities  are 
redistributing  resources  to  maximize  excellence  in  teaching  and 
scholarship.  As  a  result,  consumers  and  educators  are  placing  new 
emphasis  on  evaluating  the  outcomes  of  education. 

In  nursing,  as  in  higher  education,  cuts  in  federal  and  state 
funding  have  stimulated  entrepreneurial  efforts  and  joint  ventures 
with  industry  to  supplement  the  traditional  funding  sources  of 
tuition,  general  revenues,  endowments,  scholarships,  and  grants. 

■  Health  Care  Delivery:  Treatment  continues  to  shift  from 
hospital-based,  fee-for-service  care  to  care  that  is  pre-paid  and 
community  based  with  an  emphasis  on  primary  care  and  preven- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  nations  hospitals 
will  close  and  60  percent  of  hospital  beds  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  year  2000.  The  increasing  pace  of  hospital  downsizing, 
continued  reports  of  substitution  of  unlicensed  personnel  for 
registered  nurses,  growing  competition  for  health  care  markets, 
and  the  creation  of  large  health  care  networks  through  mergers 
and  buyouts  of  hospitals  have  generated  enormous  tension. 

In  particular,  the  push  toward  primary  care  has  increased 
demand  for  nurse  practitioners  and  other  advanced-practice 


nurses,  and  boosted  the  need  for  doctorally-prepared  nursing 
faculty  who  are  certified  practitioners  and  clinical  specialists. 


In  the  future,  nurses' 
tional  boundaries  across 


roles  will  be  less  clearly  defined.  Tradi- 
health  professions  will  blur  and  overlap. 
In  addition,  health  delivery  will 
continue  to  emphasize  primary  and 
preventive  care,  cost-effective  services 
across  a  variety  of  settings,  and  care 
delivery  in  more  non-traditional  sites 
such  as  neighborhood  clinics,  schools, 
churches,  and  the  workplace. 

As  such,  preparation  of  nurses  at 
the  baccalaureate-degree  level  is  the 
minimum  qualification  to  function  in 
this  professional  role.  Within  the  next 
decade,  nursing  higher  education 
must  be  ready  to  address  the  follow- 
ing priorities: 


Academic  Programs 

■  The  development  of  skills  in  critical  thinking  and  clinical 
judgment  should  be  the  top  curricular  priority  in  baccalaureate 
and  graduate  nursing  programs. 

■  Nurses  should  be  prepared  to  practice  across  multiple  settings, 
several  of  which  will  be  nontraditional. 

■  Nursing  curricula  should  increasingly  emphasize  primary 
health  care,  patient  education,  health  promotion,  rehabilitation, 
self-care,  and  alternative  methods  of  healing. 

■  Programs  must  strive  for  ethnic  and  racial  diversity  among 
students  and  faculty  which  more  closely  mirrors  society. 

■  All  curricula  should  focus  on  case  management,  health  care 
policy  and  economics,  research  methods,  quality  indicators, 
outcome  measures,  financial  management,  legislative  advocacy, 
privatization,  and  management  of  data  and  technology. 

Baccalaureate  Degree  Programs 

■  Preparation  of  nurses  at  the  baccalaureate-degree  level  is  the 
minimum  qualification  to  function  in  professional  practice  roles. 

■  Baccalaureate  students  should  be  skilled  in  delegation  as  well 
as  in  case  and  system  management,  should  be  provided  with 
learning  and  practice  experiences  in  diverse  settings,  and  should 
acquire  skills  in  planning  and  integrating  care  for  people. 

Master's  Degree  Programs 

■  With  roles  for  advanced  practice  nurses  expanding  rapidly  and 
demand  for  care  increasing  across  age  groups  and  settings,  the 
chief  priority  for  master's  curricula  should  be  the  preparation  of 
advanced-practice  nurses. 

Faculty  Programs 

■  Nursing  faculty  at  all  levels  must  be  current,  clinically  compe- 
tent, and  sound  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

■  Doctorally  prepared  faculty  will  be  called  upon  increasingly  to 
base  their  teaching  on  the  reality  of  active  clinical  practice. 

This  article  was  adapted  from  a  recent  "position  statement" 
issued  by  the  American  Association  Of  Colleges  of  Nursing. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  STUDIES  IN  LONDON 


International  perspective  highlights  similarities  in  health  care 


In  the  fall  semester  1997  the  School  of  Nursing  embarked  on  a 
unique  opportunity.  Through  an  agreement  with  Guys  and  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital  Trust  in  London,  it  was  arranged  for  a  group  of 
senior  nursing  students  to  study  required  nursing  courses  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing,  which 
approves  nursing  schools,  gave  its  approval  for  the  experimental 
project.  Ten  students  were  randomly 
selected  from  a  pool  of  all  interested 
individuals. 

Arriving  in  London  just  prior  to  the 
funeral  of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
students  stayed  on  the  campus  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  Most  of  the  course  content 
was  provided  by  UNCW  School  of 
Nursing  faculty  as  well  as  guest 
lecturers  from  the  two  hospitals. 
Students  were  able  to  practice  side  by 
side  with  British  nurses  in  a  wide 
variety  of  critical  care  clinical  settings. 
They  were  able  to  observe  first  hand 
the  differences  in  the  British  healthcare 
system,  but  perhaps  more  importantly,  they  also  understood  the 
similarities  in  providing  direct  care  to  patients.  Senior  class  president 
and  London  participant,  Laura  Beacham,  adds  her  own  perspective  of 
the  experience. 

Last  semester  in  London,  England,  was  not  only  full  of 
mind-expanding  adventures,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  it 
changed  the  course  of  my  life.    I  observed  open  heart 
surgery,  provided  critical  care  in  a  variety  of  settings, 
performed  initial  assessments  in  a  busy  emergency  room, 
gave  hours  of  support  to  a  non-English  speaking,  immi- 
grant couple  from  Yugoslavia  during  the  emergency  birth 
of  their  first  child.    I  performed  CPR  during  a  hectic  night 
with  the  London  Ambulance  Service  and  participated  in 
countless  other  unforgettable  experiences.    My  nursing 
education  has  encouraged  and  enabled  me  to  develop  my 
own  potential  as  a  researcher  and  leader,  and,  as  a  result, 
I  sought  out  experiences  beyond  the  clinical  setting  which 
proved  life-changing. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  International 
Midwifery  Conference  entitled  "Sharing  Visions  for  Global 
Midwifery  and  Woman  Centered  Care".    There  I  met 
several  of  the  women  whose  books  inspired  me  to  pursue 
midwifery  many  years  ago.    I  listened  to  the  beautiful 
stories  and  motivational  speeches  of  midwives  from  Japan, 
Africa,  India,  America  and  all  over  Europe.    I  was  and  am 
a  part  of  a  world-wide  coalition,  one  that  can  help  make  a 
difference  in  the  world,  and  one  that  can  help  me  make  a 
difference  in  my  community. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  those  supporting  this  experi- 
ence.   I  am  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  such  a  contempo- 
rary nursing  program,  especially  one  that  continuously 
revises  its  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 


are  entering  an  ever-changing  health  care  world.    I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  school  of  nursing  that  avidly 
supports  studying  abroad,  as  well  as  one  that  cultivates 
the  information  and  ideas  brought  back  from  such 
experiences.    Empowering  a  student  is  indeed  a  powerful 
form  of  providing  strength  within  a  community,  especially 
when  that  student  will  be  a 
nurse  with  the  world  at  her 
fingertips.    I  am  also  grateful  to 
Nancy  Haddock  for  coordinating 
the  London  Experience.    Her 
ingenuity,  determination,  pa- 
tience, and  love  for  life  taught 
me  to  dream  BIG  and  that  if  I 
can  imagine  it,  then  I  can  make 
it  real. 


Faculty  member  Nancy  Haddock,  RN,  MSN,  poses  with 
UNCW  students  at  Guy's  Hospital,  located  in  London. 


In  addition  to  meeting  all  of  their 
course  objectives,  the  students 
learned  a  great  deal  about  living  in  a 
major  international  city  as  well. 
They  developed  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  contacts  and  took 
advantage  of  all  that  London  had  to  offer  in  terms  of  history, 
culture,  cuisine,  arts,  entertainment  and  diversity.  Their  work  in 
the  two  hospitals  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  see  that  nursing  is 
truly  an  international  profession,  and  that  no  matter  how  the 
world's  healthcare  delivery  systems  may  be  structured  or  financed, 
the  common  denominator  is  still  about  caring  for  patients. 


Upcoming  Events 


May  4-8, 1998 

Nurses  Week  -  Nursing:  Healthcare  with  a  Human  Touch 

May  7, 1998 

Transcultural  Nursing  End-of-life  Seminar 
Nurses  Night  Celebration 

May  15, 1998 

School  of  Nursing  Graduation  Celebration 
Guest  Speaker  -  Doreen  K.  Frusti,  MSN,  MS,  RN 
Chair,  Dept.  of  Nursing,  Mayo  Foundation,  Rochester,  Minn. 

May  16, 1998 

UNCW  Commencement 

July  8-22, 1998 

International  Student  Experience  in  Hawaii 

August,  1998 

Graduate  Courses  Begin 

October  14-16, 1998 

North  Carolina  Nurses  Association  Convention 

November,  1998 

Nu  Omega  Chapter,  Sigma  Theta  Tau  International  Fall 
Research  Day 


TRADITIONS 

TRANSITIONS 


Endowed  Student  Scholarships: 


The  Edith  Graham  Toms  Scholar- 
ship is  a  memorial  scholarship 
awarded  to  an  outstanding  nursing 
student. 


The  Forty  and  Eight  Nursing 
Scholarship  is  an  academic  scholar- 
ship established  by  Voiture  245,  the 
Forty  and  Eight  of  American  Legion- 
naires, in  joint  memory  ofVoyageur 
Militaire  John  H.  Mclnnis  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Dixon. 


The  Hilda  W.  Fredericks  Scholars 
Program  was  established  to  support 
academic  scholarships  for  senior 
nursing  students. 


The  Theresa  Bentsen  Warrick 
Memorial  Nursing  Scholarship  is 

awarded  to  a  nursing  student 
demonstrating  financial  need  and 
proven  academic  and  clinical 
achievements. 


Southeastern  Sickle  Cell 
Association  Honor 

The  School  of  Nursing  received  the  "We 
Care  Award"  from  the  Southeastern  Sickle 
Cell  Association  Inc.  at  an  awards  dinner  at 
the  First  Baptist  Activities  Center  in 
Wilmington.  The  award  recognized  the 
School  of  Nursing 's  support  of  the 
association's  screening  efforts,  especially 
the  participation  during  screenings  at 
Independence  Mall. 

UNCW  50th  Anniversary  Fact 

In  1965,  the  James  Walker  Memorial 
Hospital  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  hospital's  nursing  associate 
degree  program  to  Wilmington  College.  To 
facilitate  this  transfer,  the  hospital  board 
contributed  $10,000  to  the  college.  Arrange- 
ments were  subsequently  made  for  students 
to  train  at  New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital 
during  the  academic  year  and  at  Cherry 
Hospital  during  the  summer  session.  The 
first  class  graduated  in  1967.  In  July  1984, 
the  School  of  Nursing's  baccalaureate  degree 
program  was  created. 


UNCW  is  committed  to  equal  educational  and  employment  opportunity  and  is  an  affirmative  action  employer 
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Dr.  Helen  Faller  Retires 

Dr.  Helen  Stewart  Faller,  Associate 
Professor  of  Nursing  at  UNCW,  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  current  academic  year.  For 
forty-four  years  she  has  practiced  her 
profession  as  a  hospital  staff  nurse,  in  public 
health  departments,  and  as  a  nurse 
educator.  She  holds  a  diploma  in  nursing 
from  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  and  degrees  from  Loretto  Heights, 
University  of  Colorado,  and  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado.  For  30  years  Dr.  Faller 
has  been  a  faculty  member  in  baccalaureate 
and  higher  degree  nursing  programs.  She 
came  to  UNCW  in  1989  and  for  seven  years 
served  as  Level  I  and  II  Coordinator. 
Continuing  similar  work  she  had  begun  in 
Colorado,  she  conducted  research  on  the 
self  care  practices  of  pregnant  southeast 
Asian  women  who  had  immigrated  to  the 
Morganton,  N.C.  area.  Dr.  Faller  was  the 
Principal  Investigator  on  a  major  grant  from 
the  Ronald  McDonald  Children's  Charities  to 
use  the  Denver  II,  which  she  helped  to 
develop  early  in  her  career,  to  test  children  in 
McDonald's  restaurants.  She  collaborated  in 
taking  the  project  to  an  inner  city  church, 
where  nursing  students  provided  comprehen- 
sive screening  and  preschool  physicals  for 
infants  and  children.  She  also  developed  the 
nursing  course  on  health  maintenance  needs 
of  young  children,  the  nursing  school's  major 
contribution  to  the  interdisciplinary  Early 
Childhood  Education  Program. 

Dr.  Faller  is  officially  retiring,  but  she  will 
continue  her  work  as  a  nurse  and  advocate 
for  children  and  their  families  in  Haiti  as  part 
of  a  team  of  health  professionals  from 
Wilmington. 

We  will  miss  Dr.  Faller,  and  we  wish  her 
well  in  her  retirement  as  she  makes  the 
adjustment  in  her  new  role  and  in  the  life  of 
her  new  granddaughter. 
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